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The Churches and World Order 


The Fourth National Study Conference on the 
Churches and World Order, convened by the National 
Council’s Department of International Justice and Good- 
will, met in Cleveland, O., October 27-30, 1953. The 
theme of the Conference was “Christian Faith and Inter- 
national Responsibility.” 

The Conference was divided into four sections: The 
United States and the United Nations, Mrs. Edith Samp- 
son, former U. S. Delegate to the United Nations, chair- 
man; the United States and Foreign Economic Policy, 
Willard L. Thorp, former Assistant Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs, chairman; the United States and 
the Less Developed Countries, Emory Ross, president, 
Board of Trustees, Phelps-Stokes Fund, chairman; and 
the United Nations and Collective Security, Frank Porter 
Graham, UN Representative in India and Pakistan, chair- 
man. These sections met simultaneously for five sessions, 
totalling nine hours. Plenary sessions were held to dis- 
cuss the section reports and to hear distinguished speakers. 

Voting delegates represented member communions of 
the National Council (and certain others), state and local 
councils of churches with professional leadership, units 
of the National Council, the YMCA, the YWCA, and 
the United Student Christian Council. The 430 partici- 
pants in the conference came from 26 denominations. Of 
these, 56.5 per cent were ordained persons, and 43.5 per 
cent were laymen. A wide variety of occupations were 
listed by the delegates. Churches executives led the list, 
with pastors second. But there were also a number of 
college and theological seminary professors, college and 
seminary students, editors and writers, businessmen and 
lawyers. There was one physician, one labor representa- 
tive, and one Congressman. Nearly 60 per cent of the 
95 women called themselves housewives. 

The Conference issued a “Message to the Churches” 
and received the reports from the four Study Sections. 
The Conference also adopted resolutions on current 
United States foreign policy issues. These resolutions 
voice the judgment of the Conference and were com- 
mended to the churches for their study and appropriate 
action. They were also referred to the Department of 
International Justice and Goodwill for its guidance in 
the preparation of study materials and in the formulation 
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of policy statements for subsequent submission to the 
General Board of the National Council of Churches. 
The topics covered in these ranged from the question of 
negotiations with Soviet Russia, to the Bricker Amend- 
ment, and the situation in Palestine. 


The Message to the Churches 


“The Message to the Churches on Christian Faith and 
International Responsibility” declared that “Our Chris- 
tia faith requires that man acknowledge his responsibility 
to God. ... The Christian faith does not provide us with 
clear-cut blueprints or easy answers for the tragic prob- 
lems of the world’s disorder... . As American Christians 
we need to resist the temptation to believe that a nation 
which publicly professes Christian ideals is thereby as- 
sured of divine approval of its policies. And we must 
especially avoid the assumption that a solution lies in mak- 
ing the rest of the world over as nearly as possible into 
the pattern of the United States. 

“Two massive realities dominate the world situation. 
One is the revolutionary upheaval in major areas of the 
world. The other is the conflict between the Soviet world 
and the free world.” 

These are “distinct yet interrelated.” ‘In seeking both 
to resist Soviet aggression and to further the conditions 
of freedom and justice throughout the world, the United 
States and other free societies are faced with grave deci- 
sions, which can be rightly made only with a humble sense 
of our human limitations.” 

The power the United States now holds involves tre- 
mendous responsibilities. “As a people we must learn to 
accept other nations not only as partners but also as in- 
struments of judgment on our national action. It is for 
us to remember that no nation is good enough, wise 
enough, or strong enough to go its way without a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind. 

“Against this background we American Christians 
should evaluate United States foreign policy, especially 
the role of our country in the United Nations and in the 
various regional security arrangements to which it is a 
party:...... 

“As Christians and citizens of the United States we 
have an inescapable obligation to support the United 
Nations as a body essential to the freedom of nations 
and the peace of the world. Likewise, we have responsi- 
bility for its growth and improvement. . . . 

“We call upon our nation to rise above partisanship, 
to deal with issues upon their merits, to endeavor to 
work understandingly with nations whose policies differ 
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from ours as well as with those of similar policies, and 
to remain steadfast in loyalty to our Charter obligations. 

“Within the United States there are powerful factors 
moving us toward cooperation, and other forces which 
would lead us to withdrawal and isolation.” On the one 
side we have the Marshall Plan and the Point IV Pro- 
gram. On the other, “examples of irresponsibility toward 
the world community can be cited, such as pressure for 
restrictive tariff policies, discriminatory sections in the 
Immigration Act of 1952, and wholesale resistance to 
continuing foreign aid without offering a constructive 
alternative. Christian faith teaches us that we are placed 
by God in an order of material and spiritual interdepend- 
ence, and that we go against the grain of His order when 
we fail to recognize that interdependence or to play our 
full part in the processes of mutual cooperation which it 
demands. 

“The idea of technical assistance is one of the great 
ideas of our time. .. . We should urge upon our govern- 
ment patient and persistent participation, through its own 
agencies and through the United Nations, in constructive 
programs of technical cooperation. These programs will 
be more effective if kept free from subordination to mili- 
tary considerations. .. . 

“We believe there should be an expansion of private 
long-term investment abroad. .. . 

“We should support those policies which lead at home 
to greater productivity, economic stability and high em- 
ployment, and in the rest of the world foster economic 
development and stability and higher living standards. . . . 

“In the light of these principles, we believe that Chris- 
tian citizens should work for the growth of world trade 
and the gradual reduction or elimination of artificial bar- 
riers to trade... . 

“This country is committed to the pursuit of collective 
security through the UN. We believe that the UN fur- 
nishes the basic framework through which our nation 
should seek its security... . 

“We urge our government, therefore, to press for the 
largest practicable degree of disarmament through the 
UN, as we seek the goal of universal enforceable dis- 
armament... . 

“In the face of the critical and morally perplexing de- 
cisions our country must make, the internal health and 
strength of America are of crucial importance. . . . The 
threats of subversion from within and the much larger 
threats of aggression from without are real and ugly facts. 
But security purchased at the price of free discussion is 
a false security. The demagoguery which, in the name of 
‘Americanism,’ seeks to exploit fears, foment suspicion, 
by-pass due process of law, and stifle differences of 
opinion, is a most grievous type of un-Americanism. . 
Genuine security depends on freedom—including the right 
to dissent from the majority. This is the genius of our 
democratic inheritance and an unfailing source of our 
strength. ... 

“Another source of America’s strength in world affairs 
is the variety of racial and national groups within our 
borders. . . . Our churches can make no effective witness 
here save as we press forward persistently toward making 
every house of God a place where men of every race and 
tongue may enter freely to make their peace with God 
and overcome their estrangement from one another. 

“One task of the churches is to leaven public opinion 
in our nation by a living testimony to the moral law with 
which God undergirds His world. . . . Our nationa! inter- 
est must be defined in terms broad enough to include the 


rights, needs and interests of other nations and peoples, 
including those we now count as hostile. Christians, as 
members of a world-wide brotherhood, are in a special 
way the guardians and bearers of this witness.” 


Relations with the United Nations 


The report of this section stressed the duty of Chris- 
tians to “study the issues before the United Nations, and 
to pray and work for better fulfillment of the purposes 
set forth in its Charter.” Much has been accomplished by 
the UN in settling international disputes, in the develop- 
ment of the Declaration and Covenant on Human Rights, 
and in the economic and social field. 

Many people fail to realize the limitations imposed on 
on the UN because it is an association of sovereign states, 
not an international government. The “laborious proc- 
ess” of “debate from many points of view” is the demo- 
cratic method and is to be preferred to “decision by 
international dictatorship or to a return to ‘jungle law’ 
among nations.” Suggestions were made for strengthen- 
ing the work of the UN, partly through “the instrumen- 
talities provided by the Charter” and partly by its revision. 

The section made recommendations on six specific is- 
sues: support of technical assistance programs, a greater 
effort to solve the Palestine problem, opposition to the 
Bricker Amendment, “a flexible policy” in regard to re- 
lations with Communist China, aid for refugees, and 
human rights. The section registered its concern over 
the announcement some months ago by the Secretary of 
State that the United States will not ratify the draft cove- 
nants on human rights and genocide. 

A. number of ways were suggested by which the United 
States might work more effectively with the UN. There 
is “need for greater coordination of U. S. agencies respon- 
sible for the formation and interpretation of our foreign 
policy.” 

Foreign Economic Policy 


The section on “The United States and Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy” took a position which strongly favored 
“the maintenance of a high level of income and employ- 
ment in the U. S.; the fostering of world trade and the 
reduction or elimination of trade barriers; the expansion 
of long-term American investment abroad; the continu- 
ance of foreign economic aid and technical assistance to 
meet clearly established needs; cooperation with other 
nations in constructive programs for the promotion of 
world economic health.” 

This report outlines briefly the economic interdepend- 
ence of the United States and the rest of the world and 
the importance of American productivity to world eco- 
nomic stability. ““As Christian citizens we have a moral 
duty to work for a stable, productive, and full-employ- 
ment economy without which our nation will be unable 
to fulfill its responsibility to the world community.” Our 
need for imports and the importance of freeing inter- 
national trade from unnecesary barriers are stressed. The 
tariff is the principal barrier but there are a number of 
others, as well. Tariff reductions should be made gradu- 
ally. A number of recommendations were made “for 
increasing imports and for making U. S. foreign economic 
policy more responsible to the world situation.” There 
is need for expanding long-term American investments 
abroad because the United States is “the chief source of 
capital in the world today.” But the “climate” of the 
world is not “conducive to private foreign investment.” 
The World Bank should have “full U. S. support.” Tech- 
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countries should be increased. It should be provided “as 
far as possible through the United Nations.” 


The U. S. and the Less Developed Areas 


The report on this topic stressed the difference in liv- 
ing standards of most of the West and those of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. In the less-developed coun- 
tries there is “a revolt against poverty” and a rising na- 
tionalism. There is deep distrust of the colonial powers 
and of the United States because of her involvement in 
this system and close association with the great colonial 
powers. The unrest in these countries may be partly due 
to Communist propaganda. “Far more important has 
been the influence of the non-Communist countries,” no- 
tably “the impact of the missionary movement.” 

The report urged that Christians share “more boldly 
than ever before the resources of their Christian faith,” 
in their missionary witness. The persons chosen for 
overseas work, whether for government agencies or pri- 
vate bodies should be “dedicated representatives” techni- 
cally competent and of fine spirit. In bringing the challenge 
of Christian service to their young people “our churches 
and Christian families . . . should stress, along with the 
opportunities for Christian missions, the need for Chris- 
tian service abroad in government, private industry, and 
voluntary agencies.” Churches are urged to support the 
work of the UN Trusteeship Council, to strive to “elimi- 
nate discrimination both in our churches and in society at 
large,” and to work for full support of the UN’s program 
of Technical Assistance by the United States. The “long- 
term nature” of the work must be recognized. 


Collective Security 


The report which aroused greatest interest and the most 
debate was that on collective security. This section de- 
clared that if we are to defend our own national security, 
“we are morally obligated to seek the fullest measure of 
freedom, justice, and peace for the international commu- 
nity which the tragic limitations of a sinful world 
pernnt..... 

“To fulfill our responsibility, both to ourselves and to 
others, both for security and for larger values, the United 
States must participate in collective security arrange- 
ments.” 

Therefore, the report recommended “continued and 
vigorous support of the United Nations,” “increased ef- 
forts .. . to find effective methods for the just and peace- 
ful settlement of disputes and for the establishment of 
social, economic, and spiritual conditions in which ten- 
sions leading to violence are diminished,” as rapid action 
as possible toward “universal disarmament with safe- 
guards,” the use of a large part of “the immense savings 
from disarmament” for the benefit of “all the people of 
the earth,” the support of NATO, the Rio and the Pacific 
pacts, and collective action in Korea. Finally the report 
urged on the nation “the patience, vision and intelligence 
to choose policies in this time with restraint and moral 
insight.” 

The greatest debate was over the support of NATO and 
collective action in Korea. A motion to delete the ref- 
erence to NATO was lost by a vote of 149 to 69. A mo- 
tion to delete the reference to Korea was lost by a voice 
vote. A third motion to receive the report as a whole 
and refer it to the churches was passed; only fourteen 
delegates voted “no.” A motion was then adopted to per- 
mit a statement of the minority view to be attached as a 
footnote. 

This statement declared that support of the defense 
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pacts, such as NATO, “seems to throw the weight of 
approval on rearmament rather than disarmament,” that 
“the system of military alliances tends to lead to war rather 
than to peace in the future as in the past,” that support- 
ing them will “effectively curtail the purposes of the non- 
military objectives of the United Nations,” that “the 
extension of the regional defense principle will heighten 
existing international tensions, . . . and may eventually 
imperil the continuance of the UN,” that “the mission of 
the Church is to help our country make historic decisions 
in a spirit of world-wide rather than regional concerns,” 
that “the Church should be the Church and . . . should 
refrain from aligning itself in support of military policies 
based on existing political cleavages and rival military 
systems among the nations.” 


Education in International Affairs 


Dr. Herman F. Reissig, international relations secre- 
tary for the Congregational Christian Council for Social 
Action, speaking at one of the plenary sessions, stressed 
the need for education in international affairs at the local 
church level. “The mystery is not,” he said, “that with 
all the Christian praying and pushing, we are still so far 
from a Christian foreign policy. The real mystery may be 
that, with our clumsiness in interpreting the gospel of 
justice and peace and with our haphazard and superficial 
institutional set-ups for work in this area, we still do 
have some little influence.” 

Many of our church members are “frightened and 
enervated” when, “as in our time,” “God speaks in a 
mighty upheaval.” This “soft and fractional interpreta- 
tion of Christianity,” said Dr. Reissig, was given us “by 
a comfortable, middle-class church, whose members, not 
being pushed by desperate wants, are sure that God works 
only through sweetness and light.” Some Christians are 
unwilling to talk about “the everyday realities of foreign 
policy” but insist on “a Christian foreign policy.” But 
this attitude “takes almost no account of the Christian 
doctrines of creation, of the Incarnation, and of justi- 
fication by faith.” “... The fact of the Incarnation,” he 
said, “constitutes . . . our obligation to identify ourselves 
as Christians with the nation’s real problems. . . . ” 

We need “more than arguments and statistics” to re- 
lieve the fears of those who regard the United Nations as 
“at least something that arouses suspicion and fear.” The 
difficulty is that so many Americans have made “the 
nation the source of the only security they know . . . that 
they are deeply afraid of this new interdependent world.” 
The first function of the churches in this situation is to 
recall people to “faith in the real God, before whom the 
nations are as a drop in the bucket, who does not falter 
when human societies are shaken and who alone can es- 
tablish our worth.” 

Our great need is for organization for education in 
local churches. Sermons from the pulpit are not enough. 
We need to have local churches “set aside in their midst 
a group of men and women whose assigned duty it is to 
lead the whole congregation in getting the facts on for- 
eign policy issues, setting them in a Christian perspective, 
and suggesting courses of action—with as much help as 
they can get from the denominational agency... . 

“This then is the next big job for bishops, state super- 
intendents, synodical presidents, social action secretaries, 
parish ministers and lay members of our churches—to 
help the local church so organize itself that there is an 
official continuous, responsible method of helping its mem- 
bers move from the area of large principles and big 
goals over into the area of concrete and helpful action.” 
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Conference Publications 

Two publications are being issued by the Department 
of International Justice and Goodwill of the National 
Council of Churches. The Christian Faith and Interna- 
tional Responsibility contains the official text of the Mes- 
sage and the four section reports, which are very briefly 
summarized in this issue. A study guide for discussion 
groups, We are Responsible, will be available about Janu- 
ary 20, 1954. Prices may be secured from the National 
Council’s Department of Publication and Distribution, 
120 East 23rd Street, New York 10. 


Rural Churchmen Discuss Farm Policy 


Commisions on agricultural policy and on land tenure 
discussed various aspects of church responsibility for ob- 
jectives and methods of farm programs, in the course of 
the annual National Convocation on the Church in Town 
aud Country, held at St. Paul, in October, 1953, under the 
auspices of the Department of the Town and Country 
Church, Division of Home Missions, National Council of 
Churches. The Convocation is an informal assembly 
which may be attended by all interested in the town and 
country church; the members of the Commissions thus 
express their personal views and not those of any de- 
nomination, or of the Department sponsoring the Con- 
vocation. 

Churches should work with other organizations in help- 
ing to develop a wholesome community life, said the 
Commission on Agricultural Policy. The churches should 
also “influence the government in developing sound eco- 
nomic policies which are good for all the people.” “The 
resources of the earth are God-given, and man must use 
them for the welfare not only of present but future gen- 
erations.” The hunger of the people of the world should 
he taken into account, when goals of production of staples 
that can be stored are set up in the United States. Efforts 
should be made to “find new markets and better distribu- 
tion.” “Surplus food must be used to feed hungry people, 
and not for political pressure.” 

Many farmers would prefer to raise normal acreages, 
rather than restrict, “if some method could be found for 
needy people to use the products.” The role of voluntary 
agencies, including C.R.O.P., for distribution of surplus 
abroad, should be stressed. 

The means should be found “whereby the producer does 
not take all” of the risk involved in the process of pro- 
duction, “Justice demands that the farmer who produces 
efficiently should receive economic rewards comparable 
with those received by persons of similar competence in 
other vocations.” “The purchasing power of all consumers 
is the concern of the farmer,” and “adequate supplies of 
food are the concern of consumers.” 

“One means of encouraging voluntary farm organiza- 
tions is for ministers to have an active relationship to 
these groups.” Ministers should know the problems and 
be able to interpret them in the light of Christian under- 
standing. 

The family farm needs protection. Farmers should 
have adequate credit available. The methods of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration were commended. 

The members of the Commission urged upon the 
churches the following responsibilities : 

“a. To study the problems of agriculture and their 
bearing upon national and world economy. 

“b. To apply the basic doctrines of the Christian faith 
to the problems of agricultural relations. 


“c, To act locally, denominationally and interdenomina- 
tionally as neighbors, citizens, and members of farm and 
civic organizations in behalf of an ever more nearly 
Christian agricultural policy and program for America 
and mankind.” 

The Commission also reached general agreement on the 
objectives embodied in a preliminary statement on agricul- 
tural policy, issued for study in the churches by the De- 
partment of the Church and Economic Life of the 
National Council of Churches, in 1952. 

Among the recommendations of the Commission on 
Land Tenure were these: 

The church may be of great assistance in helping to 
arrive at a solution of land tenure problems by motivating 
a systematized farm operating agreement between father 
and son, by persuading businessmen to provide funds for 
young people to obtain farms, by setting up a fund for 
the young farmers of the church, and by challenging 
parents to face the problem of inheritance. At this last 
point there is need for some sort of a retirement plan that 
will facilitate the passing of the farm on to others with- 
out penalizing the parents or the children. 

Much “propaganda extolling the virtues of the unfet- 
tered free market” is being directed at agriculture, 
observed Rainer Schickele, of the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, in an address before a general session of 
the Convocation. It is being said that price supports 
“endanger the initiative and self-reliance of farmers,” 
“tempt them into becoming wards of Uncle Sam,” and 
“lead farmers into the morass of socialism.” It is also 
claimed that government farm programs “make for in- 
efficiencies in farm production and cost the taxpayers a 
lot of money and high-priced food.” 

“Industry, trade and labor have developed market con- 
trol devices of all sorts, mostly privately administered 
through their own group organizations. But they have 
also been aided by government policies such as tariffs and 
import quotas, fair trade and retail price maintenance 
laws, government cost-plus-profit contracts with large 
firms, various types of subsidies and aids. . . . Have all 
these administrative market devices sapped the initiative 
of American businessmen? Have they become indolent 
wards of Uncle Sam? It looks to me as though American 
industry is well in the forefront of technological develop- 
ment in the world. Could it be that these administered 
markets might actually have helped its development? . . . 

“As to farm policy, there are at least two basic issues 
of far-reaching ethical significance in agriculture: how 
to reduce poverty and insecurity ; and how to strengthen 
farming as a way of life, as a system of family farms. 
Neither problem can be left to the blind forces of the 
‘free market.’ They require deliberate group action and 
purposive public policy. Farmers know it. I believe even 
Congress knows it. But agriculture is in danger of losing 
some of the ground it has gained, instead of catching up 
with the organizational techniques so highly developed 
in industry and trade.” 

Professor Schickele said that an effective price sup- 
port program is needed to protect farmers from price 
fluctuations and to achieve a satisfactory level of living 
for farm people. Also needed is expanded farm credit 
“along the line of the Farmers Home Administration,” 
and an extension of the current crop insurance program. 
In order to provide adequate social services and institu- 
tions, and good schools, “reliance upon the free market” 
will not suffice. 
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